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DOG RESTRAINT 
WHAT'S IN STORE FOR BOSTON? 


Uncontrolled dogs that are ignored and neglected by their owners 
are often a health and safety menace to humans. The welfare of the dog 
also 1s unprotected and many fall victim to automobile injuries or 
death, abuse by the public and the natural hazards of the weather. 
Where there are a large number of dogs and dense population, the 
problem becomes more urgent. 

These were some of the matters debated before the Boston City 
Council’s Committee on Ordinances earlier this year at the hearing on 
a proposed dog restraint ordinance. Appearing as a witness, the 
League’s President said that dog control measures were needed, but 
certain steps should be taken before any restraint ordinance was 
adopted. He stressed the sizeable increase in cost, the need of 
additional pound facilities and personnel and a more effective licensing 
program before such a law could be enforced. The League President 
was requested to submit a memorandum to the Council covering the 
problems concerning dogs in the City, ways of correcting those 
problems, and the cost for so doing. This report was submitted to the 
Council in mid-March, some three weeks after the hearing. (See copy 
of this memorandum elsewhere in this magazine.) 

It was something of a surprise, then, when in early June the City 
Council (without any further discussion with the League, which serves 
as dog officer and pound) passed a restrictive leash law to take effect 
July 1, 1972. The League immediately apprised Mayor Kevin H. 
White of its position and provided him with a copy of the 
memorandum submitted to the Council in March. After due 
consideration, Mayor White returned the ordinance to the Council 
unsigned with the recommendation it be re-drawn on the basis 
suggested by the League. 

It seems to us that the City will be better served by a more realistic 
approach to its canine problem than suddenly ordering the leashing of 
all dogs. The League is not opposed to dog control, or a leash law 
providing that sufficient preparation, time and action preceded its 
adoption. 

As Fred Pillsbury wrote in the Boston Globe **“What it comes down 
to is that someone has to sit down and figure out just what it’s worth to 
the people of Boston to bring the thousands of dogs we have under 
tighter controls. It has to be a realistic look, too, unmoved by the 
emotion that inevitably seems to be stirred by this issue.” 

We agree. 


(CAeedsy 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE MATTER 
OF A DOG CONTROL OR LEASH ORDINANCE 
FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON 


INTRODUCTION 


The work of taking charge of the stray, unlicensed 
dogs in Boston was given to the Animal Rescue League 
in 1908 by Mayor Hibbard, “whose sympathy for the 
dog that nobody wants is greater than his desire to make 
the office of ‘dog catching’ a political and not a humane 
consideration.” 

Mayor Hibbard’s action was, perhaps, explained by 
the following statement made at the time: “‘There is no 
doubt about the cruelty that has been connected with this 
work in the past, and many very painful scenes have been 
witnessed when dogs driven wild with terror were 
lassooed and thrown violently into a wagon, where large 
and small dogs were crowded together in misery. 

‘“‘As these dogs were supposed not to be kept over two 
days, they were not kept in comfortable quarters, and 
there is good reason to believe that they were not fed or 
even given water during that period, unless a specially 
humane helper chose to minister to some of the suffering 
creatures.” 

It is interesting to note that when the League agreed to 
serve as the City’s dog officer that a special proviso was 
made by request of the League’s Executive Committee 
that whatever sum the city paid should cover all expense 
of the work. 

In retrospect, this has never happened. In those early 
years the City of Boston paid the League $3,000. 
annually for work that in 1907 under the regime of a city 
dog catcher was costing Newark, N.J., the sum of 
$28,000. yearly. It was not until 1945 that the League’s 
contract was increased to $4,500. per annum. (In the 
same year the City of Boston Health Department 
negotiated a separate contract with the League to serve 
as Rabies Control Officer at the rate of $8,000. annually. 
There has been no change in this rate in the intervening 
35 years — even though the League’s costs have far 
exceeded this amount.) In 1950 Mayor John B. Hynes 
approved a graduated annual increase over the next five 
years, culminating in 1955 in the League receiving 
$19,000. for its year’s work--still some $9,000. less than 
the job was costing the City of Newark nearly 50 years 
earlier. In 1957, following the passage of the so-called 
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“pound law,” which extended the holding period of stray 
dogs from six to ten days, the League negotiated a new 
contract calling for the City to pay the League $85. daily 
(equivalent to $31,025. yearly) to perform the duties of 
dog officer. There has been no change in the contract fee 
since that date. 

Up to now, the League has been willing to do this 
work at a substantial saving to what it would have cost 
the City to operate its own pound. It is estimated that 
over the years the League’s willingness to subsidize 
much of the cost as a public service has saved the City 
approximately seven to eight million dollars. 


THE PROBLEM 


The last few years have witnessed serious interest in 
and concern for the control of dogs running loose in 
communities and the problems they create. Certainly, 
dogs that are permitted to roam uncontrolled by their 
Owners can be a hazard and menace to people and 
property. The welfare of the dog also is unprotected and 
he may well fall victim to injury or death by an 
automobile, abuse by the public and the natural hazards 
of the weather and other elements. 


In urban areas the problem becomes more urgent. 


Yet, it is a matter that should not be treated lightly or 
handled in the heat of emotions. On the contrary, it 
requires careful and thorough investigation from an 
objective, business-like point of view. This approach 
cannot be stressed too strongly when one considers the 
problems faced by many communities following the 
passage of a leash law. 

Experience shows that a number of town and city 
officials in the Greater Boston area who, after obtaining 
a leash law under emotional and _ short-sighted 
circumstances, are completely bewildered as to how such 
an ordinance is to be implemented and enforced. They 
frequently do not have adequate kennel facilities in their 
pound, if they have a pound at all, and are seldom aware 
of the equipment and manpower required to do the job 
properly. All of these items whether they be pound 
facilities, equipped vehicles or manpower represent an 
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investment of tax money and a surprisingly large 
investment to say the least. More than one community 
has passed a leash law without any appropriation 
whatsoever and some have had to completely revoke the 
law. 


To date, the City of Boston has not adopted either a 
limited dog control or strict leash ordinance, although in 
the past few years considerable pressure has been put on 
the City Council to do so. There have been valid reasons 
for this pressure. As Fred Pillsbury, City Hall reporter 
for The Boston Globe, has put it, ““Dogs offer many 
people security, either concrete or psychological. For 
some they are a nuisance and for others, especially in 
those areas where dogs may run in packs, they can be a 
deadly menace.” 


In 1971 there were some 4,500 reported animal bite 
cases in Boston. How many of these could be laid to 
stray dogs is unknown — but the percentage is probably 
fairly high. Irresponsible owners let their dogs roam 
uncontrolled, and this results in dogs forming packs, 
particularly if there is a female in heat. Dogs are 
permitted to follow children to school, resulting in dog 
packs in school yards. And then there are the “loners” 
which add to the problems of disease, safety and 
ordinary nuisance. 


These are the general problems, but there are specific 
matters peculiar to Boston and the Commonwealth that 
must be considered, and in some instances corrected, 
before there can be any effective dog restraint. 


They are... 


1. Licensing 

A more effective program of licensing dogs must be 
established. The total dog population of Boston is 
unknown, but a ‘“‘guesstimate’’ would place it at about 
60,000. In 1971 only 11,176 dogs were licensed in the 
City of Boston. This must be corrected and a more 
stringent enforcement method developed. 


2. Holding period for strays 

By state law stray dogs must be held for 10 days, 
unless reclaimed by the owner. By comparison, the 
required holding period in New York is five days; Rhode 
Island, five days and Connecticut, seven days. Prior to 
1957 the holding period in Massachusetts was six days. 
The ten-day period doubles the kennel space required to 
hold unlicensed strays as well as the cost for so doing. 
Too, records indicate that approximately 75% of dogs 
reclaimed occurs in the first three days of impoundment. 


3. Method of assessing penalty 
At present, whenever a violation of a city dog control 
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law or ordinance occurs, a complaint must be sought in 
the district court. This method is cumbersome and time 
consuming disregarding the effect it has on the work of 
the court itself. A citation system which permits a dog 
officer or police officer to cite an animal owner on the 
spot of any violation without impounding the dog would 
be far more effective. 


4. Kennel facilities, equipment and personnel 

To properly enforce any restrictive dog control 
measure would require more kennel space, equipment 
and personnel than the League has available. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From personal experience I am convinced that some 
form of restraint is needed for the protection of the dogs 
themselves, particularly is a heavily populated area like 
Boston. As has been stated earlier, dogs running at large 
can be a menace not only to themselves but to persons 
and property, and so it is therefore desirable that dogs 
off their owner’s property should be under control at all 
times. 


However, because of the complexity of the problems 
that presently exist, 1t could be disastrous to adopt a dog 
restraint law in Boston at this time. Rather, a phased 
program spread over two or perhaps three years leading 
to a restraint law is a much sounder approach. 


PHASE | should initiate an all-out dog licensing 
effort. All forms of the communication media should be 
enlisted to create public awareness of the owner’s 
responsibility and duty to license his dog and the 
requirement that it receive a rabies inoculation. This 
could be followed by rabies clinics where owners could 
obtain both a license and rabies inoculation for their 
dog. This phase also should include a city census of dogs. 


PHASE 2 would be directed to amending Chapter 
49A, Section 3(b) to reduce the impounding period of 
animals from ten to six days; drawing up and approving 
a citation system to enforce violations of dog laws and 
ordinances; and educating the public in every manner 
possible of the importance of dog restraint. 


PHASE 3 would be the adoption and implementation 
of a dog restraint ordinance. On the basis of the 
information outlined above, it is recommended that, at 
the proper time, a dog restraint ordinance should, 
among other things: 


Provide that any dog, whether licensed or 
unlicensed, shall be deemed to be at large when 
he is off the property of his owner and not under 


the control of a competent person. Control, in 
this instance, would mean that the dog was 
either on leash or within calling distance and 
responsive to the command of the owner or 
other competent person. 


Provide that the dog officer shall pick up any 
dog running at large and return the animal to its 
owner if possible. Dogs shall be impounded only 
if prompt return to the owner cannot be 
arranged. This will provide a more humane 
method of enforcement than impounding every 
dog picked up, and might make unnecessary any 
sizeable increase in pound facilities, as might 
otherwise be required, particularly in the initial 
period of adjustment to a restraint law. 

Set a reasonable penalty for each infraction of 
the ordinance. In addition, where impounding 
the dog becomes necessary, the owner shall pay 
the standard kennel fees before the dog is 
released to him. 


WHAT WOULD THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF A DOG 
RESTRAINT LAW COST? 


At the moment I am not prepared to say. There is no 
doubt that there would be a sizeable increase in expense 
over present costs. Last year (1971) in conducting its dog 
officer services for the City of Boston, the cost to the 
League was slightly over $100,000., not including 
depreciation, maintenance and overhead costs of its 
kennel facilities. Nor does this figure include over-time 
wages to personnel for nights, week-ends and holidays. 
In other words, as a public service to the community the 
League subsidized the operation of the City pound by 
well over $75,000. — and has been doing so for years. 


If the recommendations listed above were approved, 
the first result would be additional income to the City of 
Boston in the form of license fees. Presently the City 
receives around $30,000. annually from license fees. 
With a rigidly enforced licensing program the City could 
expect about $150,000. per annum from this source. This 
increased income would help to defray the additional 
cost of a restraint ordinance. 


Further, as pointed out in the recommendations, over- 
all cost in the enforcement of a dog control measure can 
be lessened by a reduced holding period for strays and 
the issuance of citations for violations. Even so it would 
be expensive to enforce any form of a dog restraint law. 
More personnel, more vehicles and equipment and, 
probably, larger facilities would be needed to do the job. 
Comparisons can be odious, but the current (1972) 
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operating budget of the Los Angeles Department of 
Animal Control is $1,800,000. 

If 75% to 80% of the City’s dogs were licensed and the 
above recommendations approved, it seems likely that a 
creditable job of enforcing a dog restraint law in the City 
of Boston could be done for approximately $300,000. 
annually if the need for larger facilities could be avoided. 
Depending on the success of Phases | and 2, a much 
better estimate could be made in eighteen to twenty-four 
months. 

The League cannot and should not subsidize the cost 
of enforcing a dog restraint law for the City of Boston, 
but it would be willing to continue its contract with the 
City at the present rate during Phases | and 2 of the 
above-mentioned recommendations, assisting to the 
fullest extent possible in their development. Upon their 
completion a full review of Phase 3, including costs, 
should be made. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clearly evident that some form of dog restraint, 
both for the safety of people and dogs, is needed in the 
City of Boston. If the problem is approached as I have 
suggested, there will be a period of education and 
adjustment before a dog restraint ordinance is adopted. I 
believe this is a sound and practical approach and one 
that can be made financially acceptable to both the City 
and the League. The results could make Boston a 
cleaner, friendlier, safer and more attractive city in 
which to live and work. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CARLTON E. BUTTRICK 
President 

Animal Rescue League of Boston 
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Instructor Paul Fratic talks with one of his classes in dog obedience in the enclosed dog ring. 


@ ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Bringing Children And Animals Together 
by Richard W. Bryant 


Three hundred young people, between the ages of 7 
and 15, participated in the League’s humane educational 
program at the Animal Friends Summer School. 

Due to the great increase in the number of youngsters 
interested in attending the program, the school expanded 
its program this year from one 2-week session to two 3- 
week sessions, thus allowing double the number of 
children to participate. 

The Summer School is located on fifteen acres of land 
in the Cataumet section of Bourne, Massachusetts. The 
land is part of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, 
which was established to promote humane education. In 
the 1940s the late president of the League, Walter J. 
Dethloff, designed the school to promote sincerity, 
helpfulness, consideration and interest in and devotion to 
animals. 

In an effort to achieve Mr. Dethloffs goal, the 
school’s directors, during the past twenty-three years, 
have been carefully designing the curriculum to relate 
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directly or indirectly to the welfare of domestic animals 
and wildlife. 

This year was no exception. We provided nine 
different classes for the youngsters. The most popular 
class was a new one, “farm animals.” The completion of 
our new barn this spring, enabled us to teach children the 
basics of caring for and enjoying typical farm animals. 
Roger Van Teyens, the League’s Director of Livestock 
Conservation, was the instructor for the class. He 
introduced nearly eighty youngsters to the rudiments of 
caring for sheep, goats, pigs, calves, horses, chickens and 
ducks. 

Other classes included: ‘‘Care of Pets,” instructed by 
Peter Andrews, a program to teach youngsters the 
proper manner of caring for small pets, such as dogs, 
cats, rabbits and mice; “Creative Dramatics” and 
‘‘Paper Mache” taught by Karen Karten and Lisa 
Kenny had the children making puppets and masks to 

Continued on Page 10 
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PETS GALORE 
at 
LEAGUES 
ANNUAL PET SHOW 
On 
CAPE COD 


The annual Pet Show held in North Falmouth on 
August Sth was a spectacle to behold. Over one hundred 
children entered their pets as an equal number of parents 
and friends looked on. 

Sponsored each year by the League, the Pet Show 
attracts children, seven to fourteen years old, from miles 
around who hope their pet can win “Best in Show.”’ 

Immediately following a Grand Parade of Pets, nine 
different classes were held according to the following 
classifications: puppies under six months, female dogs 
over six months, male dogs over six months, kittens 
under six months, cats over six months, miscellaneous 
pets with four feet, miscellaneous pets with two feet or 
less, the best tailwagger, and the most obedient dog. 

Each class was judged according to its title. Judging 
was based on condition, care of pet and “‘appeal.”’ 

First place winners of the categories vied for the “‘Best 
in Show.” The finalists included a Basset Hound puppy, 
a collie, a golden retriever, a tiger kitten, a tabby cat, a 
white duck, a mixed Shepherd and a poodle. The breed 
or breed mixture of the animal was not considered. 
Winning ‘“‘Best in Show” was Susan Stratton of 
Westport, Connecticut, and her white duck ‘“‘Oscar.”’ 

Although Susan and ‘“‘Oscar’’ were the big winners, no 
one ever loses because everyone gets a third prize ribbon. 
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League Vice President Earl E. Wentzel and Arthur Earl E. Wentzel judges a dog during the annual pet 


G. Slade, Director of Operations, judge a child’s show. 
kitten during the pet show at Nye Field. 


Site mS ee ae as Ube y tg, eh Me! be j ES 
The two judges and League President Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick pose with Susan Stratton with her duck Oscar 
which won ‘‘best in show”’ and the first and second runners-up, Eileen Sprague with ‘‘Tabby’’ and Debbie 


Fairhurst with her collie ‘‘Duchess.”’ 
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Raising of the colors was the first event each morning 
of summer school. 


Continued from Page 7 

help express themselves in creative plays. Chris Maxwell 
taught ‘Nature Studies,’ an outdoor learning 
experience in the flora and fauna of New England. Each 
year more interest in expressed by the children to train 
their pet dogs to be obedient. This season Paul Fratic 
helped sixty youngsters to train their pets to become 
welcome citizens of the communities in which they live. 
Each dog learned to sit, lie down, walk by his master’s 
side and come when called. Cynthia Beal taught the 
‘‘Macramae”’ class. Girls and boys made belts, 
necklaces, purses and wall hanging decorations this 
summer. Another new class this year was ‘Ocean 
World” taught by Mark Hopf. It consisted of the study 
of the plants and animals that inhabit our coastal 
community. The children collected live marine life and 
then observed them in salt water aquariums. Hundreds 
of birds will benefit from the youngsters in the 
“Woodworking” class. Doyle Smith taught each 


Instructor Doyle Smith watches four boys put the 
finishing touches on their bird houses and bird feeders. 
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The new mini-barn where farm animals and small pets 
were housed during the school. 


youngster how to make bird feeders and bird houses. 
The junior craftsmen took their completed projects 
home in anxious anticipation of the first visitors to their 
creations. 

Each day an hour was set aside for a “Special 
Event.’ During this time we asked people from various 
professions to come and talk to the children. “Oil 
Pollution in the Oceans’ was an informative slide 
discussion by George R. Hampson from the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. A_ live reptile 
demonstration was given by Fred Dodd of the 
Massachusetts Herpetological Society. ‘Bicycle Safety” 
was a provocative talk given by Alfred Harrington of the 
Bourne Police Department. The story of ““The Cape Cod 
Canal” came to life through Arthur Wills of the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. ‘Wildlife 
Conservation in Africa’? was a fantastic color slide 
program by Mrs. Robert Andrews. “The Animal Life of 


: i. “* “3 i * le 4 ; * ; coat : ie dua he ly 
Chris Maxwell leads his class in nature study through 
one of the school’s nature trails. 
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Richard Valentine and Jim Piscasolido plant a tree. . 


Hawaii” was discussed by Laura Thompson, Executive 
Director of the Hawaiian Humane Society. “‘Caring for 
a Pet’s Health” was the subject of a talk given by Dr. 
Donald Delinks of the Falmouth Animal Hospital. ‘““The 
Humane Agent’s Work’ was demonstrated by Donald 
Westover, manager of the League’s Cape Cod Branch in 
Brewster. “‘An Introduction to the Cape Cod National 
Seashore” was given by Richard Cunningham, the 
Park’s Naturalist. “Live Zoo Animals’ visited the 
school with Paul MacCormack, Education Director of 
the Boston Zoological Society. “‘Fish: An Important 
Part of Your Diet and How to Cook Them,” was 
presented by Hank McAvoy, Director of Marketing for 
the National Marine Fisheries and Patricia Loners, a 
Marine Biologist. ‘““The Wildlife of Australia’’ was 
discussed by David McCrae, a foreign exchange student. 
“The Song Birds of New England,” a live banding 
demonstration, was given by Mrs. Youngstrom of the 
Manomet Bird Observatory. 

We were able to expand the Animals Friends Summer 
School from two weeks to six weeks by the erection of 
two new buildings this spring. The new “Arts and 
Crafts” building has six classrooms and a dog training 
arena. This building provides the greatly needed space 
that prevented the school from expanding in previous 
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years. The new building does not mean the students are 
confined indoors, but rather provides a place to go on 
rainy days and for the outdoor classes such as nature and 
marine ecology to store their collections and house the 
aquariums. 

The other new building was the mini-barn and pet care 
center. Here four small stalls and two large ones provide 
indoor shelter for the farm animals. The pet care section 
houses the small caged pets. 

It was this new building that made possible a most 
exciting event for instructors and children. Hearing 
about the school’s many farm animals and pets and the 
instructional program on their care, WBZ-TV sent a 
crew to the school to film a segment for ‘“‘Earth Lab,” a 
new syndicated television show. It is expected that this 
feature will be shown in early fall and children and 
teachers are waiting with anticipation for the day they 
appear on television. 


<> <a A a A a << 


See more pictures of 
the summer school on the 


following pages. 


. while David Connors collects specimens for his 
class in ‘“‘Our Ocean World.” 


i 


Donald Westover, Manager of the Brewster Branch, 
visited the school and told the boys and girls about his work 


on the lower Cape. 


“ 


Instructor Roger Van Teyens instructs a group of 
children how to brush ‘‘Bambi,”’ the school pony. 


ae NF 
Boys and girls net some specimens for the 
World” class. 


‘Our Ocean 


’ a class about her 


Susan Stratton ‘‘shows and tells’ 


The two school pigs, ‘Sophie’ and “‘Junior’’, get a 


shower on a hot day. horse. 
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Roger Van Teyens tells a group of 
youngsters how to care for the 
school’s two sheep. 


A class in pet care learns about 
chickens and ducks from Instructor 
Peter Andrews. 


Instructor Lisa Kenny shows 
members of the class in papter- 
mache the fine art of making hand 


puppets. 
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League President Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick poses with the winners of the 
Walter J. Dethloff Award in the first session: Laura Smith and Donald 
Smith. 


A photo was not available at press time of the winners of this Award in 
the second session: Mark Russell and Eric McLaughlin. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


R U M F © Re D (> R Be S S In making your will kindly 


remember that the corporate 
title of our society is ‘Animal 
LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING Reicue Jieasies ota here 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 
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similar society. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


SHEET FED AND WEB PRESSES follows: 


I give to the Animal Rescue 


League of Boston, the sum of 


BOSTON, MASS. dollars (or if prop- 
STATLER BLDG. 


(617) 426-3260 erty, describe the property). 


The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. 02116. 
Information will be given 


RUMFORD PRESS, INC. 


New York * New Hampshire * Massachusetts gladly. 
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peuimal Collection Sewice Schedule 


In order that our readers may be entirely aware of our ambulance collec- 
tion service, you will find on this page an explanation of this activity. 


We cover the following towns and communities every day, Monday through Saturday: Allston, Auburn- 
dale, Back Bay, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Dor- 
chester, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Malden, Mattapan, Medford, 
Milton, Neponset, Newton, Newton Highlands, Newtonville, Newton Upper Falls, Newton Lower 
Falls, North End (City), Orient Heights, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Somerville, South Boston, 
South End (City), Waban, Watertown, Waverley, West End (City), West Newton, West Roxbury 


The schedule below lists the suburban areas which we service one, two or three days each week. 
FOR THIS SERVICE CALL: 426-9170 or drop a card to us at PO Box 265, Boston, 02117 


WMouday 


ALLERTON DEDHAM KENBERMA NeEeEp. HEIcHTS WALTHAM 
ARLINGTON Ecyrer MonTcLaIR QUINCY WELLESLEY 

ARL. HEIGHTS GREENWOOD MELROSE ScITUATE WELLESLEY HILLs 
ATLANTIC HINGHAM Met. HIGHLANDS SQUANTUM WEYMOUTH 
BRAINTREE Houcus NrEck NANTASKET WAKEFIELD WOLLASTON 
CoHASSET Hui NEEDHAM 


“ucsday 


BURLINGTON READING WILMINGTON WoBURN 
No. READING STONEHAM WINCHESTER 

Wednesday 
ARLINGTON DoveER MELROSE SAXONVILLE WAYLAND 
Aru. Hercuts FRAMINGHAM NaTIcK Soutu NaTIck WELLESLEY 
BEDFORD ISLINGTON NEEDHAM SUDBURY WELLESLEY HILLs 
CocHITUATE LEXINGTON NEEp. HEIGHTS WALPOLE WESTON 
Concorp LINCOLN Norwoop WALTHAM WESTWOOD 
DEDHAM MEDFIELD 


Vhureday 


ALLERTON Ecyrr Hutu NANTASKET SQUANTUM 
ATLANTIC HincHAM KENBERMA QuINcy WEYMOUTH 
BRAINTREE Houcus NEck MONTCLAIR ScITUATE WOLLASTON 
CoOHASSET 


friday 


ARLINGTON GREENWOOD NEEp. HEIGHTS STONEHAM WELLESLEY 

ARL. HEIGHTS MELROSE PONKAPOG WAKEFIELD WELLESLEY HILLs 
CANTON ME-L. HIGHLANDS RANDOLPH WALTHAM WINCHESTER 
DEDHAM NEEDHAM SHARON 


For the following towns call 744-7910. 


Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, We do not pick up DEAD 
Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, animals. Call the Department of 
Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Salem, Saugus, Public Works for the city or town in which you 


Swampscott, West Peabody. live for this service. 
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A young lady at the League’s summer school cleans and brushes “Daisy,” one of the school’s calves 


